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was in 1977 
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In May it was announced that Sir Anthony Lewis intended to retire 
in August 1982; and by the time this Magazine appears in print we 
shall probably know who his successor is to be. This is not the 
appropriate time for official tributes, but when they come they will 
refer to his many notable achievements during his term of office: 
his planning of the 150th Anniversary celebrations in 1972—most 
fittingly rewarded by his Knighthood in that year; his initiation of 
the Appeal Fund and the radical series of improvements to the 
Academy's physical fabric that it made possible, the most 
spectacular of which is the Sir Jack Lyons Theatre, officially 
opened in October 1977, but which are still in progress; his 
progressive broadening of the curriculum; and the establishment 
of long overdue realistic rates of remuneration for the professorial 
staff. Few of the Academy’s distinguished Principals have guided 
the institution through so many important changes and 
improvements with such unerring foresight and skill as Sir 
Anthony will have done in his fourteen years. 

Other important changes have already been made in the context 
of the Governing Body: Sir Edmund Compton retires after eight 
years as Chairman and is succeeded by Mr Frederic Lloyd, and Mr 
James Saunders retires after eleven years as Honorary Treasurer 
and is succeeded by Mr Robert Rendell; both Sir Edmund and Mr 
Saunders become Vice-Presidents. 

One of the most recent recipients of Honorary Membership of 
the RAM is the eminent Hungarian conductor Antal Dorati (who 
celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday on 9 April this year). He came 
to the Academy to receive his award on 8 December, having 
agreed to take a rehearsal with the Symphony Orchestra of 
Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra before the formal ceremony at 
lunchtime. Virtually the first thing he said to me after | had greeted 
him in the Front Hall that morning and taken him to my room was 
something like this: ‘This is such an honour that | do not think it 
enough that | should just take one rehearsal with your orchestra; | 
should like to come on a regular basis, at least once a term’. And, 
true to his word, he has: to rehearse Ravel's La Valse (on 12 
February), and Strauss’s Don Juan (on 1 June). Long may the 
association prosper! 

The Academy has recently received a substantial gift from an 
anonymous donor. There is reason to believe that the donor is a 
reader of this Magazine, and the RAM wishes to express its deep 
gratitude for this gift; details of how the money has been spent 
will be given in a future issue. 


Sing unto God 


Margaret Hubicki 


‘Sing unto God’ greeted multitudes of people in the past as they 
entered the RAM. These words were part of an emblem which 
formed a section of the tessellated paved Front Hall floor, laid 
when the present Academy was built in 1911. Undenominational, 
they expressed a rightful order of things—especially during the 
1939-45 war years. To arrive in the RAM when desperately bad 
news was rife, or simply exhausted following sleepless nights 
caused by devastation and noise of raids, and to see those words 
immediately caused the feeling of arrival in a place where a 
different dimension of life and aspiration existed and where the 
making of music was greater than the insanity in the world, at 
large, around us. To study and then take music out (as many of us 
did) to hospitals, canteens, etc offered a purpose and sense of 
balance where only too frequently, elsewhere, there was neither. 

In the early 1970s on entering the Hall after one holiday we 
found, to our dismay, that the whole floor had been swept away 
and replaced. Those of us for whom it had meant something very 
special felt shattered. But just after learning that there was no 
hope, even, of re-assembling the mosaic fragments into a panel a 
question suddenly came into my mind. | love doing needlepoint 
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and the answer to ‘Why not sew it?’ seemed obvious. Why not 
indeed! After talking it over with Academy friends:and receiving 
their warm support | asked the Principal if he would give me 
permission to carry out this idea. Sir Anthony most willingly 
granted it and has since given the kindest practical help and 
understanding at various stages. 

The next step led to discovering a photograph which showed 
the Hall as it had been in the early years. Although only a fragment 
was visible it showed enough for me to map out a rough draft of 
the whole emblem and take this to the Royal School of 
Needlework. They undertook to set out the design onto canvas for 
me to sew and their expertise and guidance relating to the 
traditional aspect of the work has been of invaluable assistance. 
To select the authentic colours was a simple matter because 
identically coloured tessellated paving is still preserved on the 
upper floors of the Academy. Therefore | was able to paint a chart 
of these colours for taking down to the Royal School of 
Needlework and selecting the right wools—matching them on 
canvas being a question of appropriate shading as the work 
progressed from the first stitch (sewn in February 1977) to the last 
stitch (added in April 1980). This canvas has travelled 
considerably. In addition to being worked in friends’ houses in 
England and Scotland, it has often accompanied me on 
Associated Board Tours up and down the country, offering a most 
soothing aid at the end of the day when one’s ears had been 
teased to their limit! Finally, in the Autumn of 1980 the Medici 
Gallery mounted and framed the completed canvas and it has been 
hung on the wall of the vestibule leading to the Duke’s Hall, close 
to the Barbirolli Plaque. And thus, once more, the Academy 
possesses this visible thought ‘Sing unto God’. 


Sidney Griller, who is seventy this year, will always be inevitably 
associated with the Griller Quartet. This subsequently famous 
ensemble came into being at the Royal Academy of Music in 1925 
with the help of Lionel Tertis, although its final formation did not 
materialise until 1927 and consisted then of Sidney Griller (first 
violin), Jack O’Brien (second violin), Philip Burton (viola) and 
Colin Hampton (cello). Sidney Griller was then sixteen years old, 
and has devoted himself to the string quartet exclusively, either 
playing or teaching, ever since. This in itself was a most significant 
fact. It meant the beginning of a new era, producing a new type of 
musician, the kind of musician who dedicates himself early in life 
to the study, pursuance and practice of the string quartet 
exclusively. 

Up to about that time professional musicians who ‘loved 
chamber music’ would indulge themselves privately by playing 
through (or ploughing through?) as many string quartets as 
possible with fellow musicians, professional or amateur, music 
lovers all; and at some reasonably advanced age, having attained 
some solid reputation of their own, would lend their illustrious 
names to ensembles which would then, on the strength of that 
reputation, be certain of a reasonable following and an assured 
future. The idea of completely unknown young but excellent, 
promising and dedicated musicians starting on a professional 
career of string quartet playing was entirely new. It presupposed 
complete commitment to the cause of the string quartet and 
fidelity to each other; a single-mindedness which had never been 
brought to this task previously by musicians to this extent. That 


The Griller Quartet in 1930 (left to right: Philip Burton, Jack O’Brien, 
Sidney Griller and Colin Hampton) Photograph by Elliott & Fry Ltd 


such single-mindedness should bear results when four such 
Outstanding musicians as the members of the Griller Quartet got 
together, was inevitable. By the late 1930s the Griller Quartet had 
attained world fame. They toured the continent of Europe and in 
1939 the United States of America. In 1940 they joined the RAF as 
a string quartet. 

This is how | remember them. A young group of marvellous 
musicians: talented, dedicated, committed and united: all the 
necessary prerequisites for a successful string quartet. | listened to 
them in those days (I myself was seventeen then) mostly at 
lunchtime concerts at the National Gallery, a series of daily 
concerts of approximately one hour's duration, organised by Dame 
Myra Hess, which continued right through the war. (One could 
buy sandwiches there before and after the concert and spend the 
luncheon break listening to marvellous music. The enthusiasm for 
these concerts was such that even air-raid sirens were ignored by 
musicians and audience alike.) | made up my mind there and then 
that one day in the not too distant future | myself would have a 
string quartet similar to the Griller Quartet: young and dedicated. 
The possibility of renown or fame never entered my mind. Indeed | 
am sure that it never entered the minds of the members of the 
Griller Quartet. 

| had to wait until the year 1947 to form the Amadeus Quartet, 
which was then one of this new type of string quartet springing up 
all over the world, the prototype of which was clearly the Griller 
Quartet. | am referring to ensembles like the Quartetto Italiano, the 
Vegh Quartet, the Juilliard Quartet, the Fine Arts Quartet, the 
Lasalle Quartet, the Borodin Quartet, the Smetana Quartet, the 
Janáček Quartet, and others too numerous to mention. These are 
just quartets emerging at this particular period of the late 1940s. 
Subsequently other quartets of this type were to follow. 


All these groups had many things in common, like being more or 
less in the same age group, the absence of a previously famous or 
renowned name amongst them, (that is not to say the absence of a 
dominant personality within a given group) and their strong sense 
of unity and purpose. All this would inevitably have a bearing on 
their style, which invariably was a kind of corporate style 
determined in no uncertain way by each and every member of the 
quartet. The leader would be primus inter pares with, no doubt, 
considerable capacity to give expression to his colleagues’ ideas 
and wishes and using them and incorporating them in his own 
overall interpretation. At times members would have to change 
their own ideas of the interpretation of a given work to 
accommodate a partner’s superior ideas, when recognised as 
such, a process requiring judgement and honesty, an 
indispensable requirement in the process of argument and 
discussion, this quality being not just the means of persuasion of 
others, but also the means of allowing oneself to be persuaded by 
others’ superior argument. Compromise here is impossible 
because an individual member would leave an ensemble as soon 
as he felt his vital interests and aspirations neglected. Indeed 
compromise has no place whatsoever in a string quartet. As soon 
as a vital problem remains unsolved a particular group would 
break up, but the strength and unity of a group able to deal 
successfully with their problems would increase by leaps and 
bounds. 

Another important new factor was that in addition to having 
equal say in the interpretation of the music, each member also had 
an equal say in determining the general fortunes of their group. As 
each member of a particular group regarded the quartet his very 
life's work, everything connected with it had to meet with his 
entire approval and satisfy all his hopes and aspirations, artistic 
and otherwise. If this were not so a particular member would just 
leave the ensemble, as some did here and there, for the simple 
reason that the vital interests of this particular member were clearly 
neglected. It must be pointed out that majority decisions within a 
string quartet of this kind cannot be enforced, as in such a case the 
particular dissenting member would just leave. Each problem had 
to be dealt with as it arose and over each and every issue under 
discussion a particular group could break up, as some did (some 
to be subsequently reconstituted with different members). 
Coercion in a group of this sort simply does not work, as has been 
amply demonstrated. The only way to deal with differences in a 
group like a string quartet is discussion and persuasion. If this 
were to prove unsuccessful the quartet would break up, but if 
successful the group would gain in unity and purpose and would 
make progress in every possible way. Therefore members of such 
groups would have to know or would have to learn how to reason 
and argue with one another, if they were to influence one another 
and do justice to themselves. This appears to be the way of a 
successful string quartet. As each problem is overcome or solved 
the unity and strength of the ensemble increases. The Griller 
Quartet has always presented to the public a united front, as it 
were, a spectacle of complete unity and unanimity, no doubt 
painstakingly welded in private, to be able to offer such well 
integrated and masterly interpretations. One suspects that Sidney 
Griller was the primary moving spirit in this quartet, a real primus 
inter pares. 

Nowadays it has become the rule rather than the exception for 
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The Sidney Griller 
Concerts 


Sir Anthony Lewis 


musicians to make chamber music their career early in life, and the 
Griller Quartet led the way. Sidney Griller and his quartet returned 
to the USA in 1945, immediately after the end of the war, where . 
they were based until Philip Burton’s untimely death in 1963. In 
1949 Sidney Griller, as well as his quartet colleagues, became 
lecturers in music at the University of California, Berkeley. 
Concurrently they continued to tour widely and extensively all 
over the world. In 1963 Sidney Griller returned to England. He 
became the Head of Strings Faculty at the Royal Irish Academy of 
Music that year and Head of Chamber Music at the RAM in 1964. 
He was awarded the Worshipful Company of Musician's Cobbett 
Medal for Chamber Music, was made a FRAM in 1944 and 
awarded the CBE in 1951. Under his tutelage the Academy has 
produced eight string quartets to date, now actually playing in 
public. 


On 10 January 1981 Sidney Griller was seventy, and this autumn a 
series of concerts comprising the complete Beethoven quartets 
will be given as a tribute to his outstanding work in chamber music 
training at the Academy. There will be six programmes, each 
undertaken by a quartet that have been trained at the Academy by 
Sidney Griller. The details are as follows: 


15 October: Coull Quartet: Op 18 No 1, Op 127, 


Op 59 No 1 

22 October: Hanson Quartet: Op 18 No 5, Op 95, 
Op 18 No 6 

29 October: Bochmann Quartet: Op 18 No 4, Op 132, 
Op 59 No 3 

5 November: Fitzwilliam Quartet: Op 74, Op 130, Op 133 
12 November: Lindsay Quartet: Op 18 No 3, Op 59 No 2, 
Op 131 

19 November: Medici Quartet: Op 18 No 2, Op 135, 
Op 59 No 2 


The series will be preceded by an introductory lecture by Anthony 
Hopkins on 8 October. The time chosen for the performances is 
4.30 pm, with the aim of enabling as many students as possible to 
attend, but the concerts will also be open to all members of the 
RAM Club and, indeed, to the public in general (without tickets). 

| first met Sidney Griller when | was at the BBC in the 1930s and 
his quartet was one of the most important contributors to 
broadcast chamber music. Then the war intervened, and the next 
occasion on which I saw the quartet was when they were all in 
RAF uniform with Sidney bearing the stripes of a sergeant. At the 
particular performance | had in mind they were playing in the 
National Gallery in a series organised by Dame Myra Hess and 
were performing the B minor Quartet of Ernest Bloch (one of a 
number of composers, including Bax, Bliss and Milhaud, who 
dedicated quartets to the Griller Quartet). 

After the war and the launching of the Third Programme | went 
to Birmingham and lost no time in inviting the Grillers to play in 
the international series of concerts at the Barber Institute, where 
they appeared on several occasions, always giving great delight to 
packed audiences. By this time the quartet was in residence at the 
University of California at Berkeley and when | went over to 
America in 1954 they gave me a most heart-warming welcome. It 
was clear to me during that visit how highly they were regarded in 


Authentic per- 
formances of 
Baroque music in the 
UK—a plea for a 
realistic view and for 
more training 


Paul Steinitz 


the University and treated as the corner-stone of the University’s 
musical interests. The only source of interference with the pleasure 
of their hospitality was the fog when they took me to the famous 
Top of the Mark—the celebrated view was totally obscured—but 
the drinks were just as good. 

After this association over so many years with Sidney it was 
with great delight that when I came to the Academy | found him in 
charge of chamber music training. Since then under his inspired 
direction chamber music activities in the Academy have expanded 
enormously and he has personally trained a staggering number of 
quartets, introducing so many young people to this wonderful 
form of musical activity and bringing to the service and enjoyment 
of the public a number of young ensembles, unparalleled from any 
institution in this country, who have achieved national 
recognition. Not only has he formed and trained these 
distinguished ensembles but by his influence professional 
Openings have been created for chamber music which have 
enabled their careers to develop. The Academy owes Sidney 
Griller a great debt and it is pleasant to be able to make a gesture 
towards him in this series of concerts. 


Although long contemplated, this article has been sparked off by a 
review in the excellent new magazine Performance of my 
Promenade Concert on 7 September 1980 of Handel's Semele: it 
appears under the general heading of ‘Early Music at the Proms’. | 
have no reason to be other than pleased with most of the 
comments; what bothers me is that the critic’s obvious enjoyment 
of the greater part of the concert seems to have been clouded by 
the fact that it was not performed by authentic forces. This was 
because the Prom Prospectus article apparently said it would be 
(‘what all . . . have in common is a rigorous attitude to authentic 
performance practice . . .’). So the review is bespattered with such 
phrases as ‘vivid, bright, bouncy tone’ from the orchestra, and ‘a 
sympathetic nod to correct practice and style’ set against ‘why 
then .. . did Handel's Semele receive so unauthentic an airing?’ 
and ‘It was a Semele of mixed merits, far from expectation . . .’ 

Readers will be aware that from younger reviewers especially 
there have recently been many critiques of ‘authentic’ and ‘non- 
authentic’ performances of early music (je before 1750) which 
show a sad ignorance of the real state of affairs and what is 
practical and musical in this area. My credentials for attempting a 
description or evaluation of the situation is that for many years | 
have been strongly in favour of the principle of ‘going baroque’ in 
the late twentieth century. Indeed, | pioneered the idea in the late 
1960s and was the first in this country to use c/arino trumpets, 
sackbuts and baroque flutes for Bach, and was also the first to 
record (for the BBC) Bach cantatas with all-baroque instruments. 
| was even the first to risk a public Bach cantata concert with 
these instruments with more than one string player to a part: | have 
used italics because this is when intonation troubles can come 
(see below for further comment). 

The word authenticity is still bandied about without due 
consideration of its total implications. For instance, what kind of 
voices and what numbers of them (in choirs) were to be found in 
the countless different places, countries and periods between 
1600 and 1750 approximately? The differences in style and 
character between the forces for Monteverdi's music (church and 


secular) and Bach's, or Schutz’s or Handel's may have been 
enormous. But performances and recordings of works by these 
composers are often lumped together as ‘authentic’ or ‘non- 
authentic’ without regard to the answers to these questions. Late 
eighteenth-century German music is played on instruments of 
earlier and perhaps foreign origin and still passed as authentic. | 
know that the differences in style, instruments and voices 
throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are not so 
important as the basic differences, namely the treatment of vibrato, 
bowing and so on, on old instruments, but they should be 
considered before claims for being authentic are made. Even if all 
the above questions are given accurate, detailed answers and a 
reconstruction of every facet of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century performances were possible /n this country, many people 
will still ask if it is really important to ‘go baroque’ and whether the 
music's performance will gain thereby. My answer is very strongly 
in the affirmative, provided technical and musical standards do not 
suffer. My reason is simply because two of the most vital qualities 
in the performance of baroque music, namely clarity of texture and 
dancing rhythms, are most easily realised with early instruments. 
But these are not the only qualities that performance demands, 
and, while ideals are one thing, their realisation is quite another. | 
will try and cover the points that arise from this last sentence by 
looking briefly at the situation as regards orchestras, soloists, 
choirs, buildings and economics. 

Orchestras: The standard of baroque playing, whether it be 
called Bachian, Handelian, Monteverdian or whatever has 
improved tremendously in most sections of the orchestra during 
the past five years or so. The improvement has been quickest in the 
strings, and slowest in the oboes because arguably hardest to 
achieve in this section. Sackbuts, c/arini, bassoons and flutes are 
excellent, and have been so for a long time. There are now just 
about enough strings competent to give public performances, that 
is those where repetition to correct faults is not possible, in halls of 
moderate size like the Queen Elizabeth Hall. | doubt if one can find 
enough of them to fill the RFH or RAH with adequate sound for an 
audience, though broadcasts work satisfactorily. This makes 
authentic Proms a problem for live audiences for other than 
chamber groups for chamber music. But with the enormous 
demand being made at the present time on (baroque) string 
players it is exceedingly difficult to get a competent baroque group 
all together on the necessary days for rehearsal and performance, 
allowing for the extra hours of rehearsal that baroque playing 
needs. Most authentic performances take place in a recording 
studio at the moment. | have feared risking a full band of strings of 
early instruments because of intonation hazards unless the best 
ten to fifteen players are available. While it is possible to get 
excellent results one can easily have disastrous ones. Because 
there is so much baroque work about, many good modern players 
courageously study baroque instruments, but they often play them 
before they are ready. 

My one public performance to date with a full—or fullish— 
baroque band is a case in point; | feel that the Financial Times 
critic (April 1978), after paying tribute to the standard of 
performance and experience of the choir, was fully justified when 
he went on to say that ‘the Society ought not to take risks in the 
name of authenticity to a point where Bach's instrumental lines 
cannot be heard’. | would add that this happened not only when 
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the choir was singing but very much in the instrumental ritornelli 
too, and in spite of much care over balance at rehearsal. Baroque 
oboe players have enormous problems and it is not entirely their 
fault that the standard of playing sometimes leaves a lot to be 
desired. It is, however, greatly improving. 

Soloists: A baroque style of solo singing is described, with 
excellent documentation, in Robert Donington’s A Performer’s 
Guide to Baroque Music (Faber & Faber, 1973); singers of these 
earlier times used be/ canto with ‘finely controlled vibrato’ and 
they put in much expression to the performances. Can this truly be 
said of the mere handful of singers whose voices are the only ones 
apparently acceptable to critics of today for baroque music? They 
certainly have a clean bright sound and negotiate embellishments 
and virtuosic passages very well, but often one listens in vain for 
signs of musical imagination and real depth. A major problem in 
this country today is the shortage of solo singers trained to 
produce voices of the right type. Personally, | doubt if those 
acceptable to the extreme early music/baroque enthusiasts are all 
of the right calibre, but they are certainly better for baroque music 
than are the singers trained for romantic opera. Unfortunately it is 
this kind of voice, with constant and wide vibrato which is most 
common. The most intelligent owners of this kind of sound can 
switch off vibrato partially or wholly, but they need telling to do so 
and it needs practice plus a conviction that it is necessary. The 
whole area of solo singing of baroque music certainly needs a 
great deal of thought and action from singing teachers. The 
important thing to me is to find enough singers with clean but 
varied musical sounds who can cope with the technical problems 
and have sufficient musicianship and imagination to be able to 
think about and interpret the music. Too often we have to be 
content with brilliant technique but meaningless interpretation; 
worse still, fine musical and stylish singers not in the Early Music 
‘Club’ often suffer unfair and prejudiced critiques. 


Choirs: For most periods of music choirs which make a straight 
sound are more satisfactory than those whose lines and chording 
are hazy; apart from one or two skilfully hand-picked professional 
choirs, the small unpaid choirs, if highly trained and experienced, 
are more likely to excel here than professional ones; the latter tend 
to consist of ad hoc groups of budding soloists with vibrati of 
varied speeds and widths. Nevertheless at the present time there is 
an increasing movement of opinion against unpaid choirs. The 
argument about whether choirs should be all male, mixed, very 
small or not so small, is liable to go on and on, it seems; so is the 
argument about the problems of making the right choice about the 
kind and size of orchestras and choirs, and the quality and sex of 
the solo voices, apparently. What matters most, surely, is the 
sound of all these groups and how it fits the mood and texture of 
the music, and of course the interpretative powers of the 
performers. Too much fuss and too little common sense is brought 
to bear in these matters. 

Buildings and Economics: One would imagine that everyone 
would know how the size and quality of performing groups can 
determine the size of the buildings in which they perform (and 
vice-versa) if financial disaster is not to ensue. But unfortunately 
ignorance about concert-giving economics is still so widespread 
that the reasons why one has sometimes to give music in the 
‘wrong’ kind of building is not understood. For example, it is 
impossible to find a big enough London church where the St 
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Matthew Passion can be a viable proposition, even with a full 
house. Hence the frequent excursions into unauthentic secular 
South Bank halls for Bach’s church music. 

My plea is therefore for more flexibility in arguing about these 
things and for urgent thinking about the training of singers and 
instrumentalists in the baroque style so it becomes possible to ‘go 
baroque’ without the danger of falling flat on one’s face musically. 


Canada has made at least three outstanding contributions to jazz. 
First, there's Oscar Peterson, who, though derided nowadays by 
some connoisseurs because he’s making a lot of money and, in the 
process of doing that, has become repetitious and predictable in 
his attempts to play more and more notes per millisecond, is still, in 
the opinion of many, a piano-player of genius; secondly, there’s 
that greatest of all vocal groups, The Singers Unlimited, who, in a 
series of cassettes and LPs made in West Germany but, puzzlingly, 
exported to the UK via Harmonia Mundi of France, have raised 
multi-tracked ensemble jazz singing to its highest-ever level of 
expertise and precision; whilst thirdly, there’s flute-player Moe 
Koffmann, whom some may remember as composer of a sexy little 
number called ‘Swinging Shepherd Blues’ which, twenty years 
ago, put Humphrey Lyttleton back again on the map, was 
recorded by the Heath Band, and, most remarkable of all, figured 
in the repertoire of the great Ella herself. 

Moe plays every month for one week at George’s Spaghetti 
House in Toronto’s Dundas Street, which, west of Yonge, is dull 
and respectable, but passes eastwards through a red-lamp district 
before it reaches, on the corner of Shelbourne, this finest of all jazz 
venues. George’s has no cover charge, but serves good grub and 
good booze, and boasts a highly-civilised clientele. Furthermore it 
possesses first-class electronic equipment, supervised nightly by a 
trained engineer. 

Moe and his quintet, the members of which are as outstanding 
as he is, play a cool, up-to-date brand of jazz. Twelve-note tunes, 
modal melodies, atonal chord-progressions, baroque dance- 
numbers and Blues are all used as the basis of dumbfoundingly 
brilliant improvisations. When | complained to him, in between 
sets, that he seemed never to use standards, he said ‘But we play 
them all the time.’ ‘Not what / call standards’, | said. “What do you 
call standards?’ he asked. ‘Things like “All the things you are” and 
“Cherokee’’’, | replied. ‘OK’, he said, ‘we'll play “Cherokee”. So 
that morning, at about half past one, he got out his soprano sax 
and, with the others, jived on ‘Cherokee’ for a quarter of an hour or 
more. This was the high point of many evenings spent at George’s, 
where, the following week, | heard a remarkable singer-entertainer 
called Don Francks. Some of us—not me, | hasten to add—may 
remember his playing opposite Petula Clark in the film Finian’s 
Rainbow. That was in 1968, since when he had retired to an 
Indian reservation for some years (he still wears Indian fancy- 
dress for his act) before rejoining the show-biz rat-race in 1979. 
He is an unique artist. By the deftest use of electronic gadgets he 
can sing, by himself, trios and quartets, and can even, by means of 
a technique | don't begin to understand, busk excellent canons. 
His vocal range is wide, as is his spectrum of tone-colours. His 
rhythmic sense, his pitching and his timing, combined as they are 
with a cruel Lenny Bruce-ish patter, inform his natural musical 
expressiveness to create unforgettable entertainment. | found 
myself wondering why he was not world-famous. Opposition by 
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the Establishment to a non-conformer, perhaps? Or was it just 
that, at first sight, no one of either sex would regard him as an 
obvious bed-fellow ? 

Toronto yielded other jazz experiences. In the Red Lion pub, 
Jarvis Street, for instance, the Marty Morell Latin Jazz Quintet 
were playing nightly. It was an ill-lit joint; so dark, in fact, that one 
could only guess at what the other clients were up to. The jazz was 
fierce but monotonous, and | found that, after a remarkable half- 
hour solo spell from drummer Dick Smith, I'd had enough and so 
made for the open air and the bright lights of the city streets. 

In contrast with this experience was the John Arpin Trio at the 
Chelsea Inn. Arpin is a talented post-bop swinger with a style 
which might not inaccurately be described as Peterson and water. 
Listening (rather than dancing) to his music is a good way of 
spending five minutes rather than an hour, so | soon left him to 
join drinkers at a nearby piano-shaped bar which engirdled the 
delightful music-making of a genuine old-fashioned cocktail 
pianist whose name | have unfortunately forgotten. The ability to 
play the tunes asked for without any painful transitions or grating 
changes of key and tempo is one | admire greatly, and | remember 
regretting that this particular artist was not a member of the 
teaching staff of the Academy, where, | feel sure, his skill at 
Keyboard Harmony would be in much demand in the training of 
Our graduates. 

Just before Christmas my wife and | were lucky to enjoy two 
splendid jazz evenings in New York. At the Café Carlyle, about 
which | wrote in RAM Magazine No 217, we heard the Hazel 
Scott Trio. | last remembered her in a wartime film called / dood it 
which starred Red Skelton, Eleanor Powell, Lena Horne and 
Jimmy Dorsey's Band. She came into the Carlyle on crutches. 
‘How did you do that?’ my wife asked her. ‘Fell down the goddam 
stairs yesterday and broke my leg’, she replied as she sat down, 
with some difficulty, at the keyboard. Luckily her fingers weren't 
affected. They ran over the ivories with their old skill, always 
finding the right voicings and playing them at the right time at the 
right dynamic level. | begged her to do the theme-song of / dood 
it: Star Eyes’. ‘Why not?’ she said, and, though she could 
remember neither the lyric nor the last eight, what followed was 
fun, especially watching the bass-player gradually feeling his way 
into a tune he didn't know. 

The next evening at The Village Vanguard was, perhaps, even 
better. Seeing a larger-than-life picture of Horace Silver wearing a 
ridiculous hat on the wall, | felt immediately at home, as an opera 
buff might seeing a portrait of Joan Sutherland in the foyer of the 
Valparaiso Opera House. The star of the evening was, however, 
not Horace Silver but Polish fiddler Michael Urbaniak with Kenny 
Baron (who, like Silver, had once played for Dizzy) on piano, a 
drummer and a bassist. At first | was surprised to hear Urbaniak 
tuning a low C string, then later found he was using a five-string 
fiddle, the tone-quality of which, by means of skilful use of a mike, 
was entirely satisfactory. He has a broad swing, very unlike that of 
Grapelly. Quaver follows quaver in an unending stream of jazz 
invention which builds up cumulatively chorus by chorus. The 
material was mostly taken from 32-bar standards; the treatment a 
marvellous blend of the traditional and the new. 

It will not be considered inappropriate, | hope, for me to end on 
an RAM note. Many of us will remember Pete Jacobsen, who was 
a student here from 1969 to 1972. Many of us may not know that 
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Pete is now one of the world’s leading jazz piano-players, as a 
recent BBC recording from his contribution to last year’s Nice 
Festival amply demonstrated. Not only has he a superb harmonic 
sense and great melodic invention but also that unteachable, 
fundamental sense of timing which lies at the basis of all good 
jazz. Blind musicians have, broadly, three avenues open to them: 
church organ, teaching and, if they're good enough, jazz. Pete is 
good enough, and | am proud to think | once had the task of telling 
him what a Neapolitan Sixth was—as if God had not already 
bestowed upon him that knowledge at birth! 


My favourite professor (who, to give him his due, is Scottish 
beyond hope of redemption) used always to reprimand me when | 
had been more than usually wooden and reticent with the dread 
phrase ‘Dear me: how very English’. Nor is he alone in the use of 
the word in this sense. Most young musicians are brought up to 
deny all their heritage in this way, and shrink from being their 
authentic English selves; and the process has a long history, 
witness Coprario and Stokowski; the latter at least proving that 
the English need not be wooden and reticent, if nothing else. 

The proper word to use is ‘ordinary’ (a great fault in music). 
‘English’ is used to mean ‘ordinary’, by Englishmen only, of course, 
because it is the most familiar of all qualities to us. Even our sex is 
not as universal as our nationality, the people of England at large 
being divided into two parts on this head, and the musical 
profession into three or more. Consequently, ‘how’ very 
masculine’, is but rarely levelled as a term of musical reproach— 
nor would ‘how peculiarly Liverpudlian’ convey an image of 
ordinariness to a man from Aberdeen; both, indeed, exotic beasts 
to such as I, and yet perhaps ordinary enough to their fellow- 
citizens, who are the only ones who can understand a word they 
say. 

| was once lost in Paris in the company of a Swiss who almost 
spoke German, an Austrian, and an American whose parents were 
Italian, who had been born in Spain, and had lived since the age of 
thirteen in Berlin. (He was not at all coherent in any of his four 
languages, which just shows.) ‘Let’s ask those English people 
with a map’ they chorused. | looked about, but could see no 
English people at all—plenty of extraordinary foreigners, but no 
English. At last they were pointed out to me, and | beheld a family 
of four: father in ill-fitting trousers and a nylon parka, mother in 
knitted hat and clutching a wicker basket with a thermos in it, and 
two extremely spotty and vacant children with National Health 
specs, and braces on their teeth. So perfectly ordinary that | had 
not noticed them; but to everyone else, exotic flowers of 
mysterious Englishry in the everyday heat of a Paris afternoon. 


The woodwork in Room 41 is still fumed with Balkan Sobranie; a 
gentle fragrance conjures the bearded, patriarchal cosmopolitan, 
rising in welcome, with steel-rimmed eyes bright with the pleasure 
of our company, gathering us to the warmth of his hearth with 
continental greeting. The powerful voice tuned with amiability 
and idiosyncratic inflection; a roar of laughter in long, black 
overcoat; a pipe fleetingly kindled from extinction; discriminating 
fingers adorned and made exotic by a dark gem set in silver. 
Shavings of memory, splinters of perspective, when assembled 
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barely outline that unique creation recognised and loved as 
Gordon Green, and in searching for a key to his greatness as a 
teacher no clearer outline is now possible. 

For Gordon Green was not a great teacher but a great man. The 
common notion of teaching was alien to him. He existed, he was, 
and those who came in contact with his existence and his being 
were changed not by facts but by an approach to music and to life. 
Humility and wisdom blended to generate a liberating force, a 
creative energy which ignited in his pupils to fuse floating 
elements of talent into incohesive, musical personality. If such a 
thing as a unifying characteristic identifies Gordon's pupils it is that 
they play with conviction and commitment: qualities unnurtured 
by imposition, withered by playing safe, denied by imitation. 
Gordon was a secretary of freedom who knew when to stand back 
and leave well alone, allowing students within the widest bounds 
of good taste to explore their ideas and discover their musical 
identities; even, on occasion, letting them make mistakes and 
errors of judgement in order to learn. He likened himself to the 
Russian General in War and Peace who by apparently doing 
nothing, by withdrawing and withdrawing, achieved victory. Only 
those seeking to be turned into Horowitz left disappointed, 
disgruntled that Gordon had helped turn them into themselves. 

Gordon's regard for the natural unfolding of talent enabled him 
to be untroubled by difficulties of the moment. He believed that 
very young players should not be worried too much by this or that 
aspect of their training nor be exposed too frequently in 
competition or concert hall. One day, when we were talking about 
the remarkable feats of some children who later do not sustain 
adult careers he said of their teachers ‘| sometimes think they make 
their pupils play better than they should’, revealing a profound 
understanding of the dangers of over-teaching and casting our 
pupils in our own image. Once, when | was playing the Wanderer 
Fantasy to him, he suggested in the first movement at bar 102 that 
| might introduce a slight rallentando over the last group of 
semiquavers. | went home and tried it but it seemed to hold up the 
structural flow and so the following week | played the passage 
unchanged. Again, Gordon suggested the rallentando and | 
explained | didn't feel able to do it. ‘My dear boy’ came the reply, 
‘never do anything you're not convinced by’. The passage was 
never mentioned again and | played it as | wanted. Looking at that 
bar today | see what Gordon meant; so much for the arrogance of 
Youth. But by giving me my head then in this and similar instances 
he was setting me free to be more flexible now. 

Gordon referred to his pupils as artist-students, a term reflecting 
his respect for their talent and dignity. Towards them he behaved 
with an unchanging naturalness and fundamental courtesy; all 
were included as part of an extended family and many became his 
life-long friends. He liked to teach in a class—he neither used nor 
approved the term ‘Master’ class. Apart from an individual lesson 
each fortnight we met together as a group every week for several 
hours. In an atmosphere of cordiality and good humour we learnt 
not only from fellow performers but struck up lasting friendships 
and the goodwill generated then acted as a balm when we 
embarked on our separate careers. The break for tea was an 
essential part—perhaps it was here, amid the stories, the comment, 
the recollection and Academy buns, that we imperceptibly grew 
up. Into this savanna of development Gordon brought a keenness 
for matters of style, ornamentation and text which cultivated an 
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awareness of detail and an interest in original sources. His 
imaginative solutions to vexing problems of fingering and 
technical difficulty were the result of close thought and study 
continued after a long day's teaching, and preparation for concerts 
Or competition was conducted with the utmost thoroughness, 
often involving a stay for some days in his home as the programme 
was carefully gone through. 

Confidence and security were bred from Gordon's openness 
and personal honesty. In helping us to cope with concert nerves 
he counselled us to accept that one day we would make perfect 
fools of ourselves in public—in the nature of our career it was 
certain to happen—and that this was as true for a Gilels as it was 
for us; advice which had the effect of reducing fear. At the same 
time he reminded us to be fully prepared: ‘Remember, you must be 
a perfectionist in practice but a realist in performance’. Gordon’s 
realism never failed to make us feel better about things which 
caused us anxiety. | once told him | found the fugue in Op 110 
hard to remember; did he have any advice? His face beamed. ‘Well 
| once had a monumental forget in it myself if that’s any use’, which 
of course it was. Through Gordon we were delighted to be able to 
trace a musical lineage encompassing Liszt and Beethoven, for his 
own teachers had been Frank Merrick and Egon Petri. As a young 
man he had played much in the North of England and had been a 
confidant of Rawsthorne, Moeran and Constant Lambert. 
Rawsthorne’s Bagatelles are dedicated to him as are John 
McCabe's Variations. 

A deep feeling for the plight of the poor and unemployed during 
the 1920s drew him to socialism, and his pacifism during the war 
was the result of thinking that nothing was worth the suffering 
and wholesale destruction of life and knowledge which war 
brought. He felt that, as in England after the Norman Conquest, 
Anglo-Saxon values and influences absorbed and modified the 
foreign culture, so too, in the fullness of time, other evils could be 
similarly dealt with. It was a heroic view to hold at a time of 
national crisis and, although not generally shared, an honourable 
one. His attitudes exemplified his spirit of generosity and 
guilessness, and his ideals were at the same time as desirable as 
they were engagingly naive. However, for the duration, Gordon 
was active in matters of defence, but the effect of the war on his 
playing he later described as not just a time of ‘not practising’ but 
of ‘unpractising’. So it was that in 1945 when he was appointed to 
the Royal Manchester College of Music he entered whole- 
heartedly into the swim of teaching. Never did he convey that he 
was looking over his shoulder with regret, for he was engrossed 
and fulfilled in his work and he encouraged us not to despair if our 
careers fell short of expectation. ‘When we are playing it is highly 
enjoyable and fortunate but if a time comes when we are not we 
must be thankful that we were ever granted the opportunity’. 

Unlike many teachers, Gordon held no fixed view of how a 
piece should go, and it was notable that when a number of his 
students were playing the same work all the performances were 
entirely different. This freedom from musical prejudice made him a 
refreshing examiner, alert to what the player was doing instead of 
listening for what he wasn’t. Some fumbled runs or coarseness of 
tone would not unduly perturb Gordon who spotted the attempt, 
the panache with which they were done—perhaps as bound to 
thrill in the concert hall as they were to fail at the LRAM. Piano 
playing, teaching and attending concerts remained for him a vital, 
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uplifting experience. He vividly recalled the great pianists of the 
past, remembering the works they played and how they played 
them. He knew many famous artists, saw a far horizon and brought 
the scent of international standards to the Academy unbounded 
by the Marylebone Road and the Scale Requirements for Division 
II. 

For the past twenty years the RAM was privileged to share in 
the galaxy of pianistic talent that the name Gordon Green 
attracted; its reputation abroad was heightened by his presence on 
the staff, and his death ends a distinguished period in its history. In 
the early 1970s he wrote a comprehensive article, which was 
reprinted for several years in the Musicians’ Year Book, on ‘The 
Solo Performer’. As a small tribute it is to be hoped that this 
invaluable essay will be extracted, bound and made available on 
the shelves of the Library. 

Rare among men, Gordon never sought self-advertisement or 
aggrandisement through his work. During his last stay in hospital 
we talked about a young English pianist, a leading virtuoso, and | 
asked him whether his talent had been obvious from the start. ‘Oh 
yes’, said Gordon, ‘it was largely a question of just directing him; 
perhaps indicating that he should turn left or right but always with 
the lightest touch on the controls.’ We spoke of a performance of 
Rachmaninov’s third Concerto the pianist had recently broadcast. 
Suddenly, with a slight utterance, Gordon raised his hands to his 
temples, his cheeks flushed with emotion. | thought momentarily 
he was in pain. Then, still pink in the face he said softly ‘It struck 
me with such force. To think that I, that / have been privileged to 
work with such talent.’ It was a statement of the profoundest 
humility. 

Behind Gordon's work lay the ever-present support of his wife, 
Dorothy. It seems absurd in a long article to devote only a short 
paragraph to her, but all who knew the Greens knew, too, that her 
love and devotion underpinned the whole of Gordon's life. It was 
she who freed him of the burdens of day-to-day living and 
enabled him to give himself entirely to his students, and anyone 
who ever attended those wonderfully happy parties in their house 
realised that we had been pupils of Gordon and Dorothy Green. 
The loss of this lively, affectionate and strong woman at a time of 
physical weakness must have been the cruellest blow, and 
Gordon's death nine months later seemed to consummate a tragic 
destiny. 

To Nick, their son, we extend our sympathy, share his sorrow 
and give thanks for the lives of his parents and the great gifts 
which they bestowed. 


Sidney Langston was gifted with the rare and precious talent of 
instinctive musicianship. He had no formal music training and yet 
his trombone playing was faultless in its intuitive and skilful 
execution. His interest in brass began when he joined his father in 
the cornet section of The Great Central Metropolitan Silver Prize 
Band. By the time he was fifteen his uniquely pure sound on his 
newly acquired trombone was such that he was accepted as a 
bandboy by the Middlesex Regiment, and after only a year with 
them he gained a place in the Band of HM Life Guards. In 1918 he 
saw active service on the Somme, and on his return to Windsor 
Barracks he began to establish himself as a freelance musician 
whenever military duties allowed. The most significant 
engagements were regular sessions with the BBC Military Band 
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under Walton O'Donnell. This was military in name only, being 
composed of the finest woodwind and brass players in London. 
The material they used was mainly original wind-band music and 
bore little resemblance to the marches of the barrack square. It was 
an invaluable experience for a young man just entering the 
profession, and Sidney was immediately accepted as an equal. 
When the ‘irreplaceable’ Jesse Stamp died in 1930, Sidney proved 
himself capable of replacing, and even surpassing his predecessor 
as Principal Trombonist of the BBC Symphony Orchestra, and for 
the next seventeen years played for most of the greatest 
conductors in the world. His attitude towards them was, to say the 
least, defensive, and yet his most treasured possessions were the 
batons of Toscanini and Sir Henry Wood. 

Sidney's long association with ‘Timber’ was continued by his 
appointment as Professor at the Royal Academy of Music in 1933, 
and during the next forty-two years a steady stream of trombonists 
left the Academy to take up posts in orchestras both in this country 
and abroad. In 1970 the Sidney Langston Prize for brass solo 
playing was established, and last year Mrs Langston (a former 
RAM student) donated the Hilda Langston Prize for orchestral 
playing. Upon retirement Sidney became involved in teaching 
young brass pupils in local schools; an interest of which he was 
very proud and which continued until only a few weeks before his 
fatal illness. He also continued to visit Marylebone Road to assist 
with examining, and for social functions. 

Meanwhile his contract with the BBC had come to an end in 
1947 and he was then invited to join the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra to begin a happy relationship with Sir Thomas 
Beecham. In the 1960s he began to turn his attention to orchestra 
management while continuing to play on a freelance basis, and he 
was soon ‘fixing’ orchestras for the Welsh National Opera, D'Oyly 
Carte, the Southern Opera and numerous itinerant ballet and opera 
companies. 

He had always found the trombone an easy and pleasant way of 
earning a living, but he had numerous interests and involvements 
outside music and never really thought of himself as exclusively a 
professional musician. Only last Autumn he said to me: ‘If you visit 
the gardens at Wisley be sure to have a quiet sit outside the Orchid 
House’. The bench there is inscribed: ‘Donated by Hilda and 
Sidney Langston’. Another lesson? 


Herbert Sumsion: Piano Technique. a book of exercises 

(OUP, £2.95) 

It is indeed a rare occurrence to enthuse over a book of studies let 
alone a set of technical exercises—yet | can warmly commend to 
the notice of every aspiring pianist Herbert Sumsion’s recently 
published book of exercises. To quote his short and succinct 
introduction: ‘These exercises are primarily for those whose 
practice-time is limited. Bearing this in mind, | have tried “to hit 
each nail on the head” in as few concentrated exercises as 
possible. Those with more time available should extend them, 
transpose them (when suitable) into other keys, and make fuller 
use of the additional exercises in the Appendix. As to standard, 
they should be helpful from about Associated Board Grade 5 
onwards.’ Fortunate indeed is the student of Grade 5 standard 
who would be able to cope with all but the early examples, and 
even these call for most careful control and attention. 
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These studies are largely conceived upon muscular tension of 
fingers combined with immediate relaxation after playing each 
note, plus freedom of wrist. The construction of each one is based 
upon a well thought out and planned succession of passages 
which involve periodic accentuation on different fingers as 
patterns are repeated and, together with varying rhythms, not only 
keep one alert but demand real control and aural attention if they 
are to be played satisfactorily. They involve the exercise of weak 
(outside) fingers in both single and double note exercises and are 
presented so that they become more difficult as they move on 
through the book. The instructional text is clear and lucid so that 
the least intelligent user can immediately grasp the implication of 
each exercise. Dr Sumsion, perhaps wisely, suggests that certain 
of the exercises should be practised under the guidance of the 
teacher. 

Here then is a book which | would say that no first-year student 
(or indeed anyone desirous of improving their technique) should 
be without. 


Frank Bridge: Six Organ Pieces (Boosey & Hawkes, £2) 

Alun Hoddinott: Sonata for Organ (OUP, £3.75) 

Michael Berkeley: Sonata for Organ (OUP, £4.60) 

The six pieces for organ by Frank Bridge, dating from 1919, may 
not show the harmonic originality of the later works, but they 
possess, nevertheless, in the slower and quieter pieces, a gently 
undulating and inward-looking chromatic style, that is in its own 
way very personal. It is this sense of identity which seemed to me 
to be missing from Alun Hoddinott’s Sonata. The writing is fluent 
enough and the argument clearly presented, but in total the effect 
is somewhat bland, lacking the ‘grit’ of the other keyboard sonatas 
(notably No 2 for piano). Michael Berkeley’s Sonata, on the other 
hand, is full of interesting ideas, both harmonic and rhythmic, and 
if perhaps his grip on their development and place in the structure 
of the piece is not always one hundred per cent sure, the music Is 
always vital and alive. 


Michael Berkeley: Strange Meeting, (OUP, £3.75) 

Michael Berkeley: String Trio (OUP, £3.25) 

Richard Blackford: String Quartet (‘Canticles of Light’) (OUP, 
£4.35) 

Robert Sherlaw Johnson: Ang/orum Feriae (OUP, £3.25) 
Gordon Crosse: Variations (‘Little Epiphany’) (OUP, £4.75) 
Michael Berkeley also features in piano and chamber music scores 
from the OUP. His Strange Meeting for piano solo began life (in 
1974) as a single movement, taking as its starting point the poem 
of the same name by Wilfred Owen (used also by Britten to such 
devastating effect in his War Requiem). A commission from the 
pianist Howard Shelley in 1978 brought about a revision of this 
movement and the addition of two more. The final version is as 
pictorial as befits its subject-matter and put me very much in mind 
of another Britten work, the Sinfonia da Requiem. A searching 
Opening movement is followed by a vicious Scherzo and a 
concluding Adagio of some emotional depth. It would seem that 
Michael Berkeley has a considerable affinity with Britten. Of the 
three scores by him that | have been considering, the string Trio is 
perhaps the least successful. It is not short on original and often 
arresting ideas but its two-movement structure seems to me to 
lack balance, the A//egro not being of sufficient weight and length 
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to follow the otherwise fine fugal Andante which begins the piece. 
However it is good to be able to see three of Michael Berkeley's 
works together, and to observe a fresh, un-selfconcious style 
developing. Richard Blackford’s string Quartet is published in a 
facsimile of the composer’s manuscript. | have not been able to 
discover the programme behind the piece: a pity, as in its 
development, through five short and descriptive sections, the 
programme is of obvious importance. There are many ostinato 
figures and passages of rhythmic unison rather in the manner of 
Messiaen and the final bars (harmonics on all four instruments) 
would, | feel sure, be most effective in performance. Ang/orum 
Feriae by Robert Sherlaw Johnson is a celebratory cantata (to an 
Elizabethan text, from a poem by George Peele) in honour of our 
own Queen's Silver Jubilee in 1977. It contains some hair-raising 
vocal writing—for both soloists and chorus—but also some nicely 
astringent textures for the small accompanying orchestra of oboes, 
trumpets, timpani and strings. The score is published in a piano 
reduction. The ‘Little Epiphany’ variations (another unexplained 
title) by Gordon Crosse is a very virtuoso duo for oboe and cello, 
containing most of the, by now, familiar aspects of modern 
instrumental technique, and | think that its success as a piece must 
inevitably fall on the ability of the performers involved in putting 
across its often complex and freely organised textures. | confess to 
having enjoyed other scores by Crosse more than this one. 


Frank Bridge: Overture ‘Rebus’ (Boosey & Hawkes £5) 
Benjamin Britten: Canadian Carnival (Boosey & Hawkes £4) 
These two scores (published in admirably clear, slightly larger 
than pocket-size editions by Boosey & Hawkes) are separated in 
time by only two years. Rebus (‘an enigmatic representation of a 
name, word or phrase by figures, pictures or the arrangement of 
letters’) was Bridge’s last completed work. A concert overture of 
some nine minutes’ duration, it represents Bridge in a rather more 
optimistic vein than the other pieces written in the late 1920s and 
early 1930s. It was given its first performance in 1941 by Sir Henry 
Wood with the LPO. Britten's Canadian Carnival was written in 
the USA in 1939 and given its first performance at the Cheltenham 
Festival of 1945, again by the LPO, this time under the composer's 
direction. It is an extended piece (fourteen minutes) that appears 
to make use of popular tunes (Canadian, | assume). The scoring is 
in the bright and sparkling manner of other Britten occasional 
pieces and so far as | can recollect, it has not received a 
performance in recent years. 


Edward Harper: Fanny Robin. Opera in one act. Vocal Score 
(OUP, £5.95) 

This vocal score was, for me at least, an object-lesson in how not 
to jump to the wrong conclusion. | should explain that at first 
glance my heart sank. The usual, aleatoric-come-graphic-stuff, | 
thought. However, listened to (in conjunction with an excellent 
recording by the OUP) a different picture emerged. The libretto 
has been taken by the composer from episodes in Hardy's novel 
Far from the Madding Crowd, from metrical psalmody and 
traditional English folk songs. The result is a taut, well-paced 
drama of parochial life that easily stands comparison with—for 
instance—the church parables of Britten. | do so hope that Edward 
Harper will return to this medium for he seems to have the measure 
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of it. A final word of praise must go to the OUP. Eight of the scores 
discussed here are theirs, and one cannot fault them for 
presentation, layout and clarity. Added to this the OUP’s excursion 
into discs gives us not only the fine recording of Harper’s opera 
but also a splendid disc of music by Gordon Crosse (OUP 203). 


Dear Sir, 

After reading Miss Faulkner’s letter in the Spring issue of the RAM 
Magazine, | feel that | must really concur with her diagnosis of the 
state of the British education/teacher-training system. In reality 


One can of course expand this line of thought to encompass 


graduates as well. 
It is pitiful that upon completing a course of studies, be it 
performers’ or graduate, one is faced with the prospect of being 
vetted once again, in order to gain admission to a teacher-training 
college to acquire the coveted title of ‘Qualified Teacher’. Indeed 
the entire system is a curious anathema to me; | have personally 
known some really gifted musicians (university- and music 
college-trained), who were turned away from teacher-training 
establishments. 
Among educationalists it is a well known fact that in teaching a 
knowledge of Psychology, Methodology, coupled with some 
class room technique (where applicable) is desirable. This 
knowledge may be acquired by experience, or by training. The 
problem with the English system is that subject training and 
pedagogic studies are not related, or so its seems. In my opinion 
this is unfortunate, for both should be taught simultaneously as 
part of one initial qualification, as in Germany and Sweden. Thus, 
a graduate course in music (or any other subject) would have 
pedagogic studies included as part of the curriculum. Musical 
Teaching Diplomas would have pedagogic studies as part of the 
curriculum. The advantage of such a system would be three-fold: 
1. ‘Qualified Teacher Status’ would be awarded on passing all the 
required examinations; thus ending this curious inequality 
which exists between Music Teacher and Instructor. 

2. Teacher-training would be directly related to the subject-matter 
being taught and not conceived to a general pattern. 

3. The teacher-training system would be similar to that of other 
countries. 

Our present abysmal system of training teachers must be 
changed, for the young people in our schools are being 
systematically deprived of much excellent musical tuition resulting 
from the imposition of the Teacher-Training Act of 1973. 


Yours faithfully 
Ralph J Cupper 


73 Winchester Tower, 
Vauxhall Street, 
Norwich NR2 2SF 


lain Hamilton’s opera Anna Karenina, with a libretto by the 
composer based on Tolstoy’s novel, produced by Colin Graham 
and conducted by Howard Williams, was given its world premiére 
by the English National Opera at the London Coliseum on 7 May. 

The Reverend A Humphrey M Kempe, now eighty and retired, 
writes from Chichester to say that he is still actively engaged in 
conducting. ‘Not so long ago | had three orchestras, but now 
confine myself to my own. Three years ago the orchestra gave me 
a party on my conducting my hundredth concert since the 
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Second World War. In my first concert, in the 1920s, the four 
students who led my forces at the Working Men’s College 
subsequently became the Griller Quartet. | was at the RAM as 
Assistant Secretary in the 1920s, while Gurney Parrott was in 
Ceylon. | left to become ordained, but three of my highlights had 
been the first Burnham sub-committee (out of which the GRSM 
grew), the building of the stage in the old Academy Theatre, and 
the complete re-drafting of the RAM Prospectus, in which | had a 
hand. My demonstration of the lighting in the Theatre to John 
Christie paved the way for the first lighting system at 
Glyndebourne! Another memory is of the operas at the Scala 
Theatre, including ‘The Meuxstersingers’ (the ‘Masters’ were all 
pupils of Meux). | had the license for the child in Madama 
Butterfly in the safe at the RAM, and did not realise it was needed 
at the theatre; and | remember pillion riding on the motorbike of 
Mr Black (the Academy's resident engineer) to get the license, 
while a co-conspirator held up the LCC inspector in conversation 
at the Box Office. If | hadn't got back in time, | gather the inspector 
would have rung down the curtain!’ 

David Carhart’s Three Edgar Allen Poe Songs received their first 
broadcast performance recently on Radio 3, by Jane Manning, 
Antony Pay and Clifford Benson; other first performances were of 
his Eight Greek Fragments (Purcell Room, October 1980), and 
Two Choruses (Wigmore Hall, November 1980). 

Harold R Clark's Seventeenth Series of Summer Recitals in the 
Eastern Building, Peterborough Cathedral included a piano recital 
on 2 July by Michael Jones, at which the Fantasy Waltzes by 
William Alwyn and works by York Bowen were performed. 

Elli Jaffe conducted the Liége Philhamonic Orchestra in the 
Palais des Beaux-Arts in Brussels on 4 December 1980, at which 
Gyorgy Cziffra played Chopin’s piano Concerto No 1 in E minor. 

Malcolm Rudland gave an organ recital in the cathedral of 
Notre-Dame in Paris on 26 April. 

The Gerald Finzi Song Award, commemorating the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the composer's death, was held at the RAM 
between 16 and 20 March. The Jury (Dr Howard Ferguson, Mrs 
Gerald Finzi, Sir Anthony Lewis, John Carol Case, Alan Blyth, 
Diana McVeagh, Dr Ernest Warburton, Martin Hall and Robert 
Gower) were unanimous in choosing Anne Dawson (at present 
studying at the RNCM) as the winner; she will sing in Finzi’s 
Farewell to Arms on 19 October at the Queen Elizabeth Hall, with 
the City of London Sinfonia under Richard Hickox. 

Jefferson Thomas will be taking his Rhyl High School Youth 
Choir to Germany again this year; they went there first in 1977, 
and returned in 1979 to give a concert with the Bonn Youth 
Symphony Orchestra in the Beethovenhaus in Bonn, and were 
presented to the Head of State, Federal President Carstens. 


Appointments 

Chairman 

Frederic Lloyd, OBE, JP, Hon FRAM, Hon RCM (vice Sir Edmund 
Compton) 

Vice-Presidents 

Sir Edmund Compton, GCB, KBE, MA (Oxon), Hon FRAM, 
FRCM 

James Saunders, TD, FCA, Hon FRAM (Hon Auditor) 

Hon Treasurer 

Robert Rendell, FCA (vice Mr James Saunders) 
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Directors and Members of the Committee of 
Management 
C S Gordon Clark 


The Lord Swann, FRS 


Appointments 

Ryszard Bakst (Piano) 

John Bigg (Piano) 

Raymond Bryant, MA (Oxon), Hon ARAM (Horn, and Orchestral 
Classes) 

John Camburn, ARAM (Singing) 

Peter Francis, ARAM (Double Bassoon) 

Christopher Grier, MA, Mus B (Cantab), Hon RAM, Hon RCM 
(History of Music and Musical Analysis) 

Thomas Hemsley, MA (Oxon) (Singing) 

Terence Johns (Horn) 

Robert Langston, MA (Cantab), FRCO (Aural Training) 
Anthony Lewis (Cello) 

Tess Miller (Oboe) 

Clarence Myerscough, FRAM (Chamber Music) 

Celia Nicklin, ARAM (Oboe) 

David Owen Norris, MA (Oxon), FRCO (Aural Training, and 
Piano) | 

Elaine Padmore, Hon ARAM (History of Music and Musical 
Analysis) 

Kenneth Park (Singing) 

Antony Pay, Hon ARAM (Clarinet) 

Hector Quine, Hon RAM, Hon FTCL (Repertoire Classes) 
Winifred Roberts (Violin) 

Wilfred E Smith, MA (Oxon), FRAM, FRCO (Ch M) Aural 
Training) 

Roger Steptoe, BA (Reading) (Composition, and Harmony) 
Christopher Taylor, Hon ARAM (Flute) 

Jill Thoday, ARAM (Violin) 

Sarah Thomas, B Mus (Lond), ARAM (Composition, and 
Harmony) 

Denis Vigay, FRAM (Cello) 


Retirement 
Joan Last, Hon RAM (Piano) 


Resignation 
Gordon Kember, Hon ARAM, FTCL (Opera) 


D Univ (York) 
Sidney Griller, CBE, FRAM 


M Mus (Lond) 
David Carhart 


FRAM 

Patricia Clark; Daniel Jones, OBE; Robin McGee; Wilfred E 
Smith, MA (Oxon), FRCO (Ch M); David E Stone, B Mus (Lond); 
Norman Tattersall 


Hon RAM 

Norman Bailey, CBE; Stephen Bishop-Kovacevich; Christopher 
Grier, MA, Mus B (Cantab), Hon RCM; Peter Hurford, MA, Mus B 
(Cantab), FRCO; Joy Mammen; Riccardo Muti; Max Rostal, 
CBE, FGSM; Stanley Sadie, MA, Mus B, Ph D (Cantab) 


Hon FRAM 
Stuart Elliott 
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ARAM 

Richard Addison; Irvine Arditti; John Bingham, Hon FTCL; 
Christian Blackshaw; Michael Bochmann; John Camburn; Philip 
Fowke; Carys Hughes, FRCO; Peter Pettinger; Rodney Stewart; 
David Willison 


Hon ARAM 
Raymond Bryant, MA (Oxon); Patrick Harrild; Gordon Kember, 
FTCL; Geoffrey Mitchell; Elaine Padmore 


Cummings: to Douglas and Bridget Cummings (née Hardman), a 
son, James Cassidy, 16 April 1981 


Langridge—Murray : Philip Langridge to Ann Murray, 6 June 1981 
Parmley—Hodgson: Andrew Parmley to Wendy Hodgson, 29 
October 1980 


Edward Bednarz, Hon ARAM, 21 April 1981 

Ina Farnell 

Gordon Green, OBE, Hon MA (Liverpool), Hon RAM, FRMCM, 
4 March 1981 

A Phillips Hill, Hon FRAM, Hon RCM, 25 March 1981 

Kay Le Page (née Whiteley), 24 September 1980 

Herman Roderick Lindars, OBE, FRAM, 28 January 1981 
Constance Phillips 

Joan Scourse, B Mus (Lond), 13 April 1980 (not 15 November as 
stated in the Spring Issue) 

John S Weissmann, 23 March 1980 


LRAM Diploma, March/April 1981 

Piano (Teacher's) Jamie Clarke, Andrew Cuthbertson, Clair Davis 
Greenwood, Mary Doran, Sarah Down, Nicola Foulks, Julia Frape, 
Anushka Gunawardena, Dellal Hafidh, Eleanor Harris, Elizabeth 
Hart, Christine Head, Juliet Howell, Philomena Moffatt, Astmar 
Olafsson, Peter Rhodes, Jonathan Summers, Lucina Swain, Debra 
Wineman 

Organ (Teacher's) Kevin Bowyer, Nicholas Durcan 

Harpsichord (Teacher's) Adam Ockelford 

Singing (Teacher's) Elizabeth Anderson, Peter Bronder, Susan 
Bullock, Belinda Carroll, Christina Cook, Maria Corina, Sarah 
Deere-Jones, Deborah Holmes, Hermione Holt, Peter Marshall, 
Gail Mortley, Lesley Shaw, Robina Wason 

Violin (Teacher's) Derek Booth, Mark Greensill, Ann Hubble, 
Angela Randles, Joanna Rolfe, Gary Veale, Karen Williamson, 
Philip Williamson 

Viola (Teacher's) Robbie Cathcart 

Cello (Teacher's) Elspeth Attwood, Eileen Flanagan, Joel 
Michaels 

Double Bass (Teacher's) Richard Standley 

Guitar (Performer’s) Tsuyoshi Horiuchi 

Guitar (Teacher’s) Timothy Pells 

Flute (Performer’s) Cynthia Wakefield 

Flute (Teacher's) Jeanette Roebuck 

Oboe (Teacher's) Lindsay Richards 

Clarinet (Teacher's) Penelope Deamer, Stephen Foster, Caroline 
Hartley, Colin Honour, Graham Quilter 

Trumpet (Performer’s) John Shaddock 

Trumpet (Teacher's) Nigel Gomm, Avelia Moisey, Elaine Wolff 
Tenor Horn (Performer’s) Marilyn Wolff 

Timpani and Percussion (Teacher's) Catherine Urquhart 
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lt was with great sadness that we all heard the news of the death 
of Gordon Green. He had been very ill for a long time, but at the 
beginning of this year he seemed much more cheerful and even 
spoke of returning to the Academy to do a little teaching. 
However, it was not to be. He was not just a great teacher, but also 
a much loved colleague and friend, and is greatly missed. His 
memory will linger for a long time to come, with a feeling of the 
great warmth he exuded. 

In the Spring Issue of the RAM Magazine it was announced that 
there would be a Memorial Prize for Vivian Langrish. Donations 
were asked for in aid of a fund to help toward a début recital for 
some deserving student or recent former student. We are very 
grateful for the many cheques that have already been sent—but 
the fund is not yet closed! We are hoping that we can arrange a 
Memorial Concert for Viv in the Autumn. 

On 4 March we were very fortunate in having the Coull Quartet 
to play for us. Haydn's Quartet in C, Op 54/2 was played with 
finesse and clarity, and had great charm. In Brahms’s Sextet in B 
flat, Op 18 they were joined by Gustav Clarkson and Sebastian 
Comberti. They did full justice to this beautiful work, and the 
whole evening was much appreciated by a large audience. Many 
thanks to them all for travelling a long way to play so beautifully 
for the Club. 

| am indebted to Fiona Cameron for the success of an extra Club 
Social evening on 12 May. The RAM Club and the London Cello 
Club jointly put on an evening of cello ensembles under the 
direction of Florence Hooton. This was Fiona’s idea, and she very 
kindly did much of the work in arranging it. We had from four to 
thirty-six cellos playing pieces from Theodore Holland’s Cortége 
to the Prélude from Bach's first cello Suite—performed by thirty- 
six cellists aged from ten to over seventy! Jill Washington very 
generously travelled from Bolton, where she is singing with the 
D'Oyly Carte Opera, to sing Villa-Lobos’s Bachianas Brasileiras 
No 5, which she did most beautifully. Our grateful thanks to 
Florence Hooton and David Martin and their performers for such 
an enjoyable and successful occasion. 


Town Members 

Cawthorne, Helen, 57 Stanford Avenue, London SW16 

Burley, Mrs Joanna (née Lee), 28d Merton Road, London SW18 
70Y 

Lockhart, Margaret, Flat 2, 46 West Heath Road, London SE2 ORX 
Midgley, Vernon, 23 Crouch Oak Lane, Addlestone, Surrey 
Peerless, Mary, 29 Rowan Road, London W6 7DT 

Robinson, Mrs Phyllis (née Chatfield), 67 Riddlesdown Avenue, 
Purley, Surrey CR2 1JL. 

Teo, Li-Lin, 9 Woodstock, Kenton, Middlesex 

Thomas, Phillip, 74 Burm Road, London N16 

Wright, Mrs Ann, 24 Broadfields Avenue, Winchmore Hill, London 
N27 1AD 


Country Members 

Allister, Jean, 236 Otley Road, Leeds, Yorkshire LS16 5AB 
Barratt, Andrew, 47 Lytham Road, Freckleton, Preston, Lancashire 
PR4 1AB 

Ben de la Mare, The Revd, St Oswald's Vicarage, Church Street, 
Durham DH1 3DG 

Conybeare-Cross, Sarah (Mrs Hiner), 726 Templar Road, Oxford 
OX2 8LZ 


RAM Concerts 
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Crook, Alan, Loretto, Musselburgh, Midlothian EH21 7RE 

— Graham, The Cathedral Office, New Street, Chelmsford, 
SSEX 

Harrison, Mrs ALM, 77 Church Close, Longcot, Nr Faringdon, 

Oxon SN7 7TN 

Khoo, Christine, Garden Flat, 15 Abbotsford Road, Cotham, 

Bristol BS6 6EZ 

Knox, Charles, 56 Station Road, Whitstable, Kent CT5 1LG 

Le Tissier, Claire Marie, 29 Avenue Close, Headley Road, Liphook, 

Hampshire 

Lewis, Richard, Combe House, 22 Church Street, Old Willingdon, 

Eastbourne, Sussex BN20 9HR 

Lister, Mrs Julia (née Wheaton), 79 Castle Road, Whitstable, Kent 

Lowe, Barbara, 39 The Sycamores, Storth Lane, South 

Normanton, Derbyshire DE55 3AA 

Oakes, Mrs Gillian (née Bold), 37 Duke’s Ride, Crowthorne, 

Berkshire RG11 6NE 

Roberts, Paul, 3 St Mary’s Lane, Blotham, York 

Snee, Mark, 23 Finkle Lane, Gildersome, Leeds LS27 7DX 

Sorley, Alistair, 3 Yarrow Gardens, Glasgow G20 6DY 

Venner, Jonathan, 46 George Street, Romford, Essex RM1 2DS 


Overseas Members 

Caderius van Veen, Mrs J S, Kiel Training Centre, BFPO 108, West 
Germany 

Mouton-Liger, Mrs Susan (née Willett), 78 boulevard Gallieni, 
92130 Issy-les-Moulineaux, Paris, France 

Rose, Mrs Cecilie, 6 Puia Street, Taupo, New Zealand 
Schønwandt, Michael, Sva/evej 24, Dk-2900, Denmark 


Symphony Orchestra 

26 March 

Shostakovich Festival Overture, Op 96 
Chopin Piano Concerto No 1 in E minor, Op 11 
Bruckner Symphony No 7 in E 

Conductor Maurice Handford 

Soloist Toyomi Hebiguchi (piano) 

Leader Jacqueline Hartley 


Chamber Orchestra 

26 February 

Rossini Overture ‘La scala di seta’ 

Mozart Concerto in C for flute and harp, K 299 
Copland Appalachian Spring 

Janacek Suite, Op 3 

Conductor Lawrence Leonard 

Soloists Robert Winn (flute), Sarah Deere-Jones (harp) 
Leader Clare Thompson 


Choral Concert 

5 March 

Alessandro Scarlatti Dixit Dominus 

John Ireland Concertino Pastorale 

Arthur Wills An English Requiem (first performance) 
Conductor Noel Cox 

Soloist Elizabeth Anne Stuart (soprano), Timothy Wilson 
(counter-tenor), Geraint Roberts (tenor), Stefan-Paul Sanchez 
(baritone), Lawrence Wallington (bass) 

Leader Jacqueline Hartley 
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Repertoire Orchestra 

23 March 

Hindemith Symphonic Metamorphoses of themes by Weber 
Wagner Prelude and Liebestod from ‘Tristan und Isolde’ 
Gershwin Rhapsody in Blue 

Shostakovich Symphony No 5 in D, Op 47 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and Members of the Advanced 
Conductors’ Class: Geoffrey Alvarez, John Jansson, Andrew Wise 
Soloist Sylvia Wang 

Leader Janet Fuest 


Training Orchestra 

25 March 

Mendelssohn Overture ‘The Hebrides’, Op 26 

Shostakovich Symphony No 9 in E flat, Op 70 (II) 

Mozart Bassoon Concerto in B flat, K 191 

Malcolm Arnold Serenade for small orchestra, Op 26 
Conductors Maurice Miles, and Members of the First-year 
Conductors’ Class: John Perkins, Martyn Saville, Matthew Bale 
Soloist Claire Richardson (bassoon) 

Leader Martin Smith 


Westmorland Concerts, in the Purcell Room, were given on 8 April 
by Jillian Mascall (soprano), Gillian Cracknell (piano), Michael 
Ponder (viola) and Alan Brown (piano); and on 11 March by lain 
Ledingham (harpsichord and piano), Alison Truefitt (mezzo- 
soprano) and Dale Noble (recorders). In addition to regular 
Tuesday and Wednesday lunchtime concerts, evening recitals 
were given by Rosemary Middleton (soprano) on 24 February, 
Corinne Appel (cello) on 3 March, and Christopher Gunia 
(bassoon) on 10 March. 


Donizetti ‘Belisario’ 

29 and 30 January and 2 and 3 February 

/rene Jean Rigby/Elizabeth Woollett 

Eudora Anne Stuart/Gail Mortley 

Antonina Gillian Macdonald/Shirley Pilgrim 

Eutropio Jared Salmon/Tomos Ellis 

Giustiniano Lawrence Wallington/Tom Lines 

Belisario Geoffrey Dolton/Christopher Bull 

Alamiro Timothy Evans-Jones/Peter Bronder 

Eusebio Stefan-Paul Sanchez/Nicholas Davies 

Ottario Philip Ball/Kevin Walton 

Centurion Richard Knott/Howard Smith | 
Ladies-in-waiting, senators and soldiers Susan Bradley, Susan 
Bullock, Susan Burgess, Maria Corina, Deryn Edwards, Catarina 
Lorenzson, Kirstine Mackenzie, Janet Munro, Christine Teare, 
Tracy Webb, Sally Daley, Maryrose Langfield, Jennifer Lewis, 
Beth Michael, Valerie Skinner, Helen Willis, Geraint Roberts, 
Charles Naylor, Lynton Black, Robert Faulkner, Haydn Jenkins, 
lan Stockley 

Prisoners and guards Maxine Braham, Nicolette Cullen, Vanessa 
Haines, Judy Herbert, Amanda Kimber, Julia Northover, Peter 
Dunleavy, Daniel Moore, Dugal Muller, Joseph Smith, Nigel 
Warrack (from the London School of Contemporary Dance) 
Director of Opera John Streets 

Conductor Gordon Kember 

Producer Dennis Maunder 

Lighting Graham Walne 


1 Irene and Eudora (Jean Rigby and Anne Stuart) 


Assistants to the Director Mary Nash, Gordon Kember 

Assistant Conductor Andrew Wise 

Student Répétiteurs Nicholas Bosworth, Paul Gough, Heather 
Toyn 

Movement Anna Sweeny 

[talian coaching Lella Alberg 

Stage Management Roger Deane, Paul Johnson, Sally-Ann 
Adams, Martin Perry, Ann Taylor, Anne Stamford, Anton Rich 
Costumes and head-dresses Christine Manning, Sean Barrett 
Wardrobe Margaret Adams, Julie Hunter 

Scenery painted by Simon Higlett 

Lighting operator Paul Seccombe 

Leader of Orchestra Jacqueline Hartley 


HE 


Handel ‘Semele’ 
17, 18, 19 and 20 March - 
Priest Lawrence Wallington/Tom Lines 
Cadmus Richard Knott/Stefan-Paul Sanchez 
Athamas Timothy Wilson 
Semele Susan Bullock/Christine Teare 
[no Sally Daley/Jennifer Lewis 
Juno Jean Rigby/Helen Willis 
Iris Susan Bradley/Janet Munro 
Cupid Tracy Webb/Julie Hunter 
l Jupiter Jared Salmon/Tomos Ellis 
Somnus Charles Naylor/Geoffrey Dolton 
Apollo Geraint Roberts 
Priests and Citizens, Loves and Zephyrs, Nymphs and Swains, 
j , Statues Susan Burgess, Maria Corina, Lynne Davies, Deryn 
Edwards, Catarina Lorenzson, Kirstine Mackenzie, Gail Mortley, 
Elizabeth Woollett, Elizabeth Anderson, Phillida Bannister, 
Annemarie Jesperson, Maryrose Langfield, Beth Michael, Valerie 
Skinner, Peter Bronder, Anton Rich, Kevin Walton, Nicholas 
Davies, Robert Faulkner, lan Stockley; and Gillian Macdonald, 
Andrew Wise, Mark Martin 
Attendants to Semele Nicolette Cullen, Lorraine Smith, Brian 
Johnston, Michael Roberts (from the London School of 
Contemporary Dance) 
Director of Opera John Streets 
Conductors Gordon Kember, Sir Anthony Lewis (19 March) 
Producer Robert Carsen 
Designer Richard Bullwinkle 
Lighting Graham Walne 
Assistants to the Director Mary Nash, Gordon Kember 
Student Répétiteurs Nicola Bibby, Nicholas Bosworth, Steven 
Naylor 
Movement Anna Sweeny 
Dances staged by Lucy Fawcett 
Wigs and make-up ‘Bert’ 
Assistant to the Designer Peter Evans 
Sets built in the Academy workshop by Albert Cristofoli 


2 Eutropio and Antonina 3 Alamiro and Belisario ing 
(Jared Salmon and (Timothy Evans-Jones and Additional costumes by Veronica Grey | 
Gillian Macdonald) Geoffrey Dolton) Additional properties by Cosmo Fry and Ernie Hathaway 
Stage Management Paul Seccombe, David Bevin, Mary Tryfonos 
Belisario Photographs by Tony Firshman Stage crew Anne Stanford and members of the Opera Class 


Lighting operator Lynton Black 

Follow-spot operator David Cannon 

Wardrobe Margaret Adams, Kirstine Mackenzie 
; Leader of Orchestra Clare Thompson 


1 /ris, Somnus and Juno (Janet Munro, Geoffrey Dolton and Helen Willis) 
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2 Juno and Semele (Helen Willis and Christine Teare) 


Semele Photographs by Clive Barda 


3 Act I: The Temple of Juno 
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This term began with a ‘splash’, as it were, as four superbly 
dedicated students in the form of Tomos Ellis, Richard Knott (last 
year's President), Lawrence Wallington (Bar Chairman) and 
myself spent the best part of one week and several gallons of vinyl 
silk emulsion, painting the students’ common room on the ground 
floor, and the students’ club room in the basement. The resultant 
face-lift was satisfactory by all counts and was finished before the 
beginning of term. 

My next feat came in the form of negotiation with the Royal 
Commonwealth Society in Northumberland Avenue, for a 
Corporate Membership for any RAM student wishing to join this 
splendid Society and to use their excellent facilities. The Corporate 
membership was accepted and ten students were enrolled in the 
space of a few weeks. They are now enjoying a number of events 
which the RCS organise for members, which, for example, include 
good seats for Beating the Retreat at Horse Guards Parade. 
Corporate membership is available to all RAM students at a 
reduced rate, and any interested party should see me. 

The Students’ Union have strengthened their ties with the Royal 
Academy of Arts, firstly in the form of fixing a series of weekend 
concerts by student ensembles for the duration of their Summer 
Exhibition (16 May till 17 July) and in return receiving some 
excellent advertising posters for several SU functions. Many 
thanks to RAA Schools’ President, Tod Romos, for all his hard 
work. 

This leads me on to this term’s SU functions, firstly the 
Valentine’s Ball which attracted a large audience owing to the fact 
that former student and Union Treasurer, John Cuneen, was 
playing lead guitar for the band ‘The Blinders’, whom we had 
booked, and they proved to be very popular. John Cuneen, 
formerly a student of the tuba under John Fletcher, has used his 
talents to turn out a first-rate band, and we wish him well for the 
future. There then followed three Real-ale Discos, which feature a 
different beer from all round Britain and (almost resident) disc 
jockey Stuart Littlewood (former bassoon student at the RCM). 
The second disco was organised as an inter-music college dart 
and pool competition and teams from the GSM, the RCM, TCL 
and the LCM turned up for this important event. Needless to say 
our own excellent teams, on home ground, dominated both events 
and indeed won them. 

Julie Charles (Vice-President), my wife, Lynda and | were very 
honoured and pleased to meet Prince Charles when he came to 
the performance of Donizetti's Belisario on Tuesday 3 February. 
We also enjoyed the excellent production of the opera which was 
a credit to Mr Streets. Review Week was rather dominated by the 
Boosey and Hawkes-sponsored Gerald Finzi Song Award, but we 
still managed to give our support to the Big Band Concert which 
was organised by bassist Rick Standley and featured the eminent 
jazz pianist Stan Tracey, also the formation of the RAM students’ 
Brass Band which is a credit to trombonists Lance Green and 
Gordon Graham who organised a brilliant brass concert during 
Review Week. The film China Syndrome was also very popular, 
mainly, | suspect, because it was free! The football team have 
proved to be a great credit to us yet again, winning four out of six 
matches, including a victory over the GSM. It is with regret that | 
have to say goodbye to Tamzin Ferguson as Editor of student 
magazine Rampages, as she has had to hand over to Simon 
Proctor owing to pressure of work. | would like to say thank you 


The RAM Magazine 


for many amusing and informative issues since September 1980. 

AFASIC (the Association For All Speech-Impaired Children), 
the adopted charity of RAMSU, have benefited from two events 
this term, firstly the AFASIC appeal concert by RAM students in 
Southwark Cathedral on 25 March, and secondly, Richard Knott 
(last year’s President) has been sponsored for his mad attempt at 
running the twenty-six-mile long London Marathon on 29 
March. Total moneys collected for these events have not yet been 
counted, but will be forwarded to AFASIC by the beginning of the 
Summer Term. 

My thanks also go to Elizabeth Poulson (Incorporated Society 
of Musicians), Gerald Macdonald (author and orchestral 
administrator), Robert Maycock (Editor of Classical Music), 
Denny Wright (session guitarist) and chairperson Leonard 
Pearcey (singer, writer and broadcaster), for their various talks on 
everything relevant at our ‘Careers Forum’ on 5 February, and | 
look forward to their next Forum as it will be my turn as a leaver to 
take heed of their accumulated wisdom and advice. 

Finally the term ended on the 27 March with a visit by Martyn 
Saville (Social Secretary) and myself on a conducted tour of the 
Performing Rights Society in Berners Street, to see what it was all 
about. Our very charming hostess Lesley Bray managed to whisk 
us through six levels and a large computer centre in just Over one 
hour. She emphasised the importance for composers to join and 
register any works which they have published or performed 
regularly, to safeguard their interests and to receive their royalties. 
She also allayed the fears which an MP had recently voiced at the 
Budget Debate in the House of Commons that the PRS was a 
secret organisation. | for one can vouchsafe that this is not the 


-case and will publish my findings in future editions of Rampages 
in the Summer Term. 

Other members of the SU executive committee are Debbie Salt 
(Welfare Officer), Stephen Mapes (Sports and Societies Officer), 
Kevin Walton (Publicity Officer) and Timothy Roberts (Treasurer). 
Thanks to them all for an industrious and successful term and | 
look forward to the next with less trepidation. 


The RAM Magazine is published three times a year (in March, July 
and December) and is sent free to all members on the roll of the 
RAM Club and of the Students’ Union. Copies may also be bought 
by non-members, price 50p per issue. Members are invited to send 
to the Editor news of their activities that may be of interest to 
readers, and the Editor is always glad to hear from members (and 
others) who would like to contribute longer articles, either on 
musical or on other topics. Copy for the Spring issue should 
arrive no later than 1 January, for the Summer issue 1 
April, and for the Autumn issue 1 September and, 
whenever possible, should be typed (double-spaced, 
one side of the page only), please. All correspondence should 
be addressed to: The Editor, RAM Magazine, Royal Academy of 
Music, Marylebone Road, London NWI 5HT. 

Some spare copies of issues 199, 200, and 203-25 are available, 
free of charge. Please send requests to the Editor. 
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